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Editorial 
ne forthcoming Annual Conference of the Department of Adult Education again 
provides an opportunity for members of the Department to discuss next steps in 
the Department's growth and development. In work groups and committee meetings, 
in informal conversations, and in official business meetings a consideration of profes- 
sional needs in adult education will take place. 

In previous conferences, one of the outcomes of these discussions has been a con- 
tinuing revitalization of the established channels of professional communication. As a 
result of the numerous suggestions and recommendations made at the 1948 Conference, 
the Executive Committee authorized a survey of the areas of professional interest that 
should be given greatest emphasis in the Aputt Epucation Butretin, the major 
channel of continuing communication for members of the Department. 

The results of this survey, reported in detail in the April issue of the Buttetin, indi- 


’ cated a clear interest in frequent articles on the methods and materials of adult education 
| and on certain areas of subjectmatter: home and family living, citizenship education, 
} community organization, and international education. As a result of the survey, the 
) editors undertook to solicit manuscripts for publication that would round out existing 
_ editorial policies in the directions indicated. Both the August issue and the present 


number reflect this emphasis and editorial commitments have been made for other 
manuscripts to widen the area of coverage and strengthen the Butvetin as an authori- 
tative source of professional information and developmental thinking. 

The December issue of the Buttetin, a special issue on the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, will not only provide important methodological 
information but meets yet another request of the members—an expressed interest in 
occasional numbers treating a single subject. For 1950, readers of the ButteTin are 
promised articles on the use of scientific sampling technics in adult education studies, 
a psychological description of the participants in three adult education activities, infor- 
mation about the use of the lecture method with audio-visual materials, and an examina- 
tion of the methods of adult education in industry. 

An authoritative and thought-provoking journal is a first essential for any profession. 
With the continued assistance of the Department's members in making known their 
interests, in preparing manuscripts, in helping identify significant developments, and 
in frankly and honestly sharing in evaluations, the Aputt Epucation BuLvetin can 
become an increasingly effective instrument of professional service. 


The Epvcation Butter is published six times a year—-February, Apri!, June, August, 
October, and December---by the Department of Adult Education af the National Education Association 
of the United States, 3201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. General Editor: Leland P. 
Bradford; Associate Editor: Robert A. Luke. Annual fee for membership in the Department, $2, * 
including $1 for one year's subscription to the Bur cerin. Single copies, soc. Entered as second-class 


matter October 2, 1941, at the post office at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March -3, 1879. 
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Building the Profession of Adult Education 


Leland P. Bradford 
Executive Secretary of the Department of Adult Education 


Bn basic goal in planning the An- 
nual Conference of the Department 
of Adult Education of the National 
Education Association has been to pro- 
vide an opportunity for leaders in many 
areas of adult education to work to- 
gether on basic professional problems. 
The 1949 Conference, to be held in 
Cleveland, October 24-26, is not unique 
in having established this as a goal or 
in the program and methods that are 
planned to help realize the goal. Rather, 
the 1949 Conference represents the con- 
tinuation of the Department’s efforts to 
bring adult educators together on the 
solution of practical problems. 

The wide range of agencies working 


in adult education makes planning dif- 


ficult for a conference that proposes to 
bring together, into a unified meeting, 
representatives of all adult education. 


Leaders in public school adult education | 


on local and state levels, in university ex- 
tension programs, in rural adult educa- 
tion, in libraries, in group work agen- 
cies, in community organizations, in 
veterans education programs, in family 
living programs, and in universities con- 
cerned with teacher training and _ re- 
search—all need the opportunity to work 
on practical problems concerning the 
operation and development of their own 
programs. Further opportunity for co- 
operative study is needed on the equally 
practical problems of adult educators 


Aputt Enucarion June 1949, p. 


from one field of activity working with 
other adult educators from different 
fields. These needs, furthermore, call for 
the building of a work conference where 
small groups can work thru their prob- 
lerns to practical solution. 

The planning of the coming Confer- 
ence has taken many steps and has in- 
volved many persons. 

1. From the last Annual Conference 
of ‘the Department, held at Purdue Uni- 
versity in October 1948, came many 
evaluations and reactions made by many 
individuals and groups. An analysis of 
these reactions indicated clearly the care- 
ful study needed to build a conference 
based on the needs of each group of 
adult educators as well as on the com- 
mon problems of the total profession. 

2. The “Conference To Plan a Con- 
ference,” * bringing to Chicago for two 
days of intensive planning representa- 
tives of the many groups in adult educa- 
tion, was a major step in building the 
Conference. 

3. The sending to many hundreds of 
adult educators an “Interest Checklist” 
to secure their thinking on the present 
practical needs in adult education was 
the next stage of building the Confer- 
ence from the planning of the entire 
field of adult education. 

4. The meeting in New York of the 
Conference Steering Committee to re- 
vise the Conference plans on the basis of 
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retcyns from the “Interest Checklist” 
carried the planning forward. 

5. The frequent - meetings of the 
Cleveland Host Committee to work on 
local planning for the Conference added 
another ingredient to the process of 
planning. 

Gradually, from the thinking of many 
adult educators, the structure of the An- 
nual Fall Conference of the Department 
of Adult Education has developed. It 
is to be a work conference designed to 
give maximum opportunity for adult 
educators from many fields to work on 
the practical problems of their choosing 

that integrate into the purpose common 
to all leaders—Building the Profession 
of Adult Education. 


Conference Objectives 


The structure of the Conference is 
built on four simple basic purposes 
which, woven together, make possible 
the intensive collaboration of many 
work groups. These purposes are: 


_ 1. Develop working groups on occu- 
pational lines. On the first day of the 
Conference the many occupational and 
interest groups in adult education—state 
directors of adult education, city direc- 
tors, university personnel, librarians— 
and the continuing working committees 
of the Department on research, teacher 
training, geriatrics, and veterans educa- 
tion will have an opportunity to work on 
common problems, to exchange infor- 
mation about their area of operation, 
and, in the case of committees, to carry 
their planning and recommendations on 
the national level a step further. 

2. Develop cooperative action in build- 
ing local adult education programs. Two 


morning sessions of the Conference will 
provide opportunities for adult educa- 
tors from many areas to plan together 
toward common community problems 
and policies in adult education. Each 
morning work group will probably be 
composed of a few city directors of adult 
education, a state director, one or two 
university extension workers, a repre- 
sentative of the group work field, one 
or more librarians, someone from rural 
adult education community organiza- 
tion, etc. 

These heterogeneous groups, depend- 
ent upon the interests of the group mem- 
bers, will work on‘such common prob- 
lems as community organization and 
adult education; expanding the influ- 
ence of the adult educator or consultant 
to community groups; increasing inter- 
est in and financial support for adult 
education; training personnel for adult 
education service. 

3. Explore methods in adult educa- 
tion. On the basis of returns from the 
Interest Checklist, three kinds of oppor- 
tunities are offered to explore and prac- 
tice currently important adult education 
skills and methods. Two afternoon ses- 
sions will be devoted to these profes- 
sional skill groups. They are— 

Leading the small group: Methods of 
leading group discussion; developing 
awareness of group process; increasing 
group efhiciency in learning and problem 
solving; developing methods of analyz- 
ing the dynamics of group discussion; 
leadership training. 

Leading the large group: Moving 
from speakers, panels, and forums into 
audience participation; methods of in- 
creasing audience involvement in large 
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group meetings; developing the use of 
buzz sessions, selective listening, audi- 
ence observation, and participation 
teams; exploring the dynamics of the 
large group discussion. 

Using visual aids in adult education: 
Stimulating increased community in- 
volvement in audio-visual education; 
community production of filmstrips and 
other visual aids; new projection equip- 
ment; use of transcription machines for 
adult education activities; film forum 
planning and leadership. 

4. Total conference meetings on con- 
ference problems. The initial general 
meeting, an orientation to help both the 
staff and the participants see how they 
can help meet the objectives of the total 
Conference design, will provide an over- 
view of the conference structure and of 
its meaning to individual adult educa- 
tors and to the profession. 

As a means of pointing up the social 
setting for adult education, a carefully 
selected team of nationally known social 
scientists has been invited to work with 
the Conference groups. As trained ob- 
servers from such specialized areas of 
the social scene as anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, psychology and psychiatry, and 
social engineering, they can help adult 
educators gain fresh insights into other 
ways of working with communities, 
groups, and individuals. 

In still another endeavor to help adult 
educators look at themselves and their 
profession, one meeting will be sched- 
uled at which the Conference will ex- 
amine adult education on the interna- 
tional level, the national cooperative 
level, and within the Department of 
Adult Education. A series of interviews 


are planned with representatives from 
the United States’ delegation to the 
Unesco Adult Education Conferences 
in Elsinore and Rio de Janeiro; with 
representatives from the Joint Commis- 
sion for the Study of Adult Education; 
and with members of the Executive 
Committee of the Department. The 
interviews are planned to bring out, for 
full examination and discussion prob- 
lems, policies, and goals that are of com- 
mon concern in building the profession 
of adult education. 

One of the general meetings will give 
the entire conference additional infor- 
mation about research in adult educa- 
tion and the training of adult educators. 
Time is scheduled at this meeting for 
reports from the Department's joint 
committees, for a brief review of some 
significant research findings effecting 
adult education, and for delegate assist- 
ance in making a census of the priority 
problems that should be studied by the 
joint committees on research and on 
teacher training. 


Conference Leadership 


Since the first National Veterans Con- 
ference in Cleveland in 1946, the De- 
partment has assumed leadership in 
developing and expanding the work 
conference, not only within our own 
organization but in many other fields. 

Because work conferences are built on 
the active participation of each delegate, 
they demand far more careful attention 
to the selection and training of a con- 
ference service staff than in conferences 
where only a few participate. 

The 1949 Conference, building on ex- 
perience from both within and outside 
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the Department, represents a logical 
further expansion in work conference 
leadership. As in previous conferences, 
leadership teams will be selected and 
given opportunity for pre-conference 
planning and training. A communica- 
tions staff will be developed to help the 
Conference keep informed about its 
many activities. 


Clinic on Conference Planning 


A significant innovation at this Con- 
ference will be the development for the 
first time of a Clinic on Conference 
Planning. This will be held the day fol- 
lowing the Conference for those who 
are interested in and concerned with the 
planning of local, regional, state, and 
Pational conferences in all areas of work. 

More and more, adult educators in all 
levels are being called upon both to con- 
duct and to advise others in the opera- 
tion of conferences. Because of the lead- 
@rship adult education has taken in. this 
field thruout the nation, it is appropriate 
that this first clinic be developed at a 
Bational conference of adult educators. 

The Clinic will be held in Cleveland 
On Thursday, October 27, immediately 
following the Annual Conference. All 
Gelegates to the Conference are invited 
& remain for this special activity. 


Looking Ahead 


Taken together, the 
groups and the “problem area” groups 
constitute the heart of the Conference. 
In the. meeting at Cleveland, as well as 


occupational 


in the community, adult educators are 
faced with the necessity of constantly 
reexamining their own job as well as 


Mas. D. W. Frazier 


working with others in expanding and 
improving adult education services. 

It is not the purpose of the Cleveland 
Conference to remedy, or perhaps even 
to change, the present state of profes- 
sional affairs. The Conference can serve, 
however, to help members of the pro- 
fession diagnose the present state of 
affairs in adult education and in their 
profession, isolate the reasons for what- 
ever the situations may be, and point 
directions for moving ahead into more 
effective professional service to more 
citizens in more communities. 

This Conference provides an oppor- 
tunity for adult educators to move for- 
ward systematically in building the 
profession of adult education. 


The following is a list of persons who 
have contributed much effort and 
thought to planning the 1949 Confer- 
ence. 


Gren E. Hotmes 
Cyrit O. Hovure 
Hersert HunsaKer 
Artuur JAcoss 
Homer Kemprer 
ALEXANDER Lawson 
Fern Lone 
Rosert A. Luxe 
Auice Myers 
Rosert Owens 

R. J]. 
Ropert SHARER 
SPENCE 

Per STENSLAND - 
Hersext THELEN 
Tuomas A. Van SANT 
Ona Wacner 
Sueparp WHITMAN 
Raven J. Zanour 
ALvin ZANDER 


Kennetu Benne 
Warp Brack 

A. H. Bonniver 
Vernon Bowyer 
Lecanp P. Braprorp 
Knute O. Broapy 
Leste Brown 
Tueopore W. Case 
Joun Cory 

Mas Florence Craic 
Raven Crow 
James W. Crowe 
Paut H. Durete 
Doveras ENsMINGER 
Essert 


Grapys GaLLup 
Hazer F. Gapparp 
Max Goopson 

H. M. Hamurn 
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John Dewey and Adult Education 


Kenneth D. Benne 


Professor of Education, University of lilinois 


urine the last half century, John 

Dewey, more than any other one 
thinker, has expressed and clarified the 
main directions of. progressive educa- 
tional thought in America. His influ- 
ence seems to have been equally great 
among progressive workers in the edu- 
cation of adults as among workers in 
the education of children and young 
people. This fact of equal influence, if 
true, seems somewhat surprising when 
one remembers what is another un- 
doubted fact. In his writings on educa- 
tion, Dewey devoted a relatively small 
amount of discussion to problems of 
adult education as such. Even in his 
most general writings on education, the 
controlling context of Dewey's thought 
seems typically to have been the school 
as an institution in society. And, tradi- 
tionally, the school in our society has 
been centrally concerned with the edu- 
cation of the young. 

This observation is not meant to deny 
either the importance or the relevance of 
Dewey's general theory of education to 
the problems of educating adults. His 
refusal to accept a preparatory function 
for the education of the young, his in- 
sistence that education is coterminous 
with life and that the function of all 
education is to safeguard and extend 
the capacity of learners for continued 
growth and education establish the 
firmest possible theoretical basis for 
partnership between educators of the 


young and educators of adults. His 
thorogoing attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of democracy to processes of edu- 
cation, with the derived principle that 
learners participate cooperatively with 
teachers in detet-nining the ends and 
means of their education, is at least as | 
much at home in processes of adult edu- — 
cation as in the education of children. 
And his identification of the process — 
and method of thoughtful and depend- 
able learning with the process and 
method of experimentation is equally a 
challenge to the adult educator as to the 
educator of children and youth in a 
changing and, at the same time, a 
dogma-ridden world. This sampling of 
ideas from Dewey's educational theory 
may suggest to all of us who are trying 


to teach adults that we might profitably 


celebrate Dewey's ninetieth birthday by 
rereading his educational writings. And 
such a celebration would be all to the 
good. 
But the alleged fact that Dewey's edu- 
cational writings focused in the context 
of school education may provide a nega- 
tive and a positive suggestion to adult 
educators concerning their best use of 
Dewey's philosophy. There may be a 
distortion in deriving guidance for adult 
education exclusively from Dewey's edu- 
cational writings. Such a derivation may 
unwittingly shape the pattern of experi- 
mentation in adult education too exclu- 
sively in the patterns of school education. 
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- And, on the positive side, it is perhaps 


in Dewey's “noneducational” writings, 
where difficulties and opportunities in 
contemporary institutions other than the 
school are assayed, that adult educators 
may find their most direct help in clari- 
fying the goals and problems of adult 
education. One of Dewey's comments 
on adult education supports the plausi- 
bility of both suggestions. “Getting from 
the present the degree and kind of 
growth there is in it is education. This 
is a constant function, independent of 
age. ... The heart of the sociality of 
man is in education. The idea of educa- 
tion as preparation and of adulthood as 
@ fixed limit of growth are two sides of 
the same obnoxious untruth. If the 
Moral business of the adult as well as 
the child is a growing and developing 
experience, then the instruction that 
gomes from social dependencies and in- 
terdependencies is as important for the 
@dult as for the child. Moral independ- 
@nce for the adult means arrest of 
growth, isolation means induration. .. . 
Gover. ment, business, art, religion, all 
@ecial institutions have a meaning, a 
purpose. That purpose is to set free and 
& develop the capacities of human in- 
Gividuals without respect to race, sex, 
lass, or economic status. And this is all 
Onc with saying that the test of their 
Palue is the extent to which they edu- 
cate every individual into the full stature 
of his possibility. Democracy has many 
meanings, but if it has a moral meaning, 
it is found in resolving that the supreme 
test of all political institutions and indus- 
trial arrangements shall be the contribu- 


Modern Library, 1919. p. 628-0. 


*Ratner, Joueph (ed.) Intelligence in the Modern World: John Dewey's Philosophy. New York: 


tion they make to the all-round growth 
of every member of society.” * 

If we grant with Dewey that the 
theater of operations for adult educa- 
tion lies not in the school alone or pri- 
marily, but in the educational processes 
implicit or explicit in the operations of 
government, business, labor, agriculture, 
and other institutions, we may be en- 
couraged to look for wisdom in Dewey's 
analyses of the broadly educational ef- 
fects of other institutions. It has seemed 
to the writer for many years that, of 
Dewey's writings, The Public and Its 
Problems offers most suggestions con- 
cerning the central problem of adult 
education today. What directions for 
development does it suggest? 

The central problem developed in 
Dewey's discussion of the reorganization 
and reeducation of a “public” adequate 
to manage and direct modern society in 
the “public” interest is set by the phrases, 
“Great Society” and “Great Commu- 
nity.” The “Great Society” was a term 
coined by Graham Wallas to describe 
the vast web of social interdependencies 
and dependencies which have come to 
shape and condition men’s lives under 
industrialization. A little more than a 
century ago the human forces which for 
the most part shaped the lives of men 
grew and operated within the round of 
face-to-face associations, in the family, 
local church, and local neighborhood. 
In Dewey's phrase, “those (associations) 
which were important . . . were local 
and contiguous and consequently vis- 
ible. Human beings, if they shared in 
them at all, shared directly and in a way 
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of which they were aware in both their 
affections and beliefs.” * 

It was the new technology which 
brought the “Great Society,” which in 
Woodrow Wilson’s language brought 
“a new social age, a new age of human 
relationships, a new stage-setting for the 
drama of life.” As Dewey put it, “The 
local communities without intent or 
forecast found their affairs conditioned 
by remote and invisible organizations. 
The scope of the latter’s activities was 
so vast and their impact upon face-to- 
face associations so pervasive and un- 
remitting that it is no exaggeration to 
speak of ‘a new age of human rela- 
tions.” . . . The invasion of the com- 
munity by the new and relatively imper- 
sonal and mechanical modes of human 
behavior is the outstanding fact of mod- 
ern life. In these ways of aggregate 
activity the community, im #s strict 
sense, is not a conscious partner and 
over them it has no direct control.” * 

The “Great Society” is in fact today 
worldwide. International “community” 
is undeveloped. “Community” has been 
inadequately realized at regional and 
national levels. At the local level, it has 
been threatened and eroded or lost. 

The “Great Society” has not become 
a “Great Community.” The “public” 
interest, once visible, has been frag- 
mented into noncommunicating and, at 
times, warring special interests, each at- 


tempting to interpret the “public” in- 


terest in its special terms. Dewey makes 
clear the general distinction between 
“society” and “community” in formu- 


lating the task of recovering an articu- 
late and intelligent “public.” “Associated 
or joint activity is a condition of the 
creation of a community. But association 
itself is physical and organic, while 
communal life is moral. ... No amount 
of aggregated collective action of itself 
constitutes a community ... (wants and 
impulses must be) translated into de- 
sires and purposes, which, since they 
implicate a common or mutually under- 
stood meaning, present new ties, con- 
verting a conjoint activity into a com- 
munity of interest and endeavor. ... A 
community thus presents an order of © 
energies transmuted into one of mean- — 
ings which are appreciated and mutually — 
referred by each to every other on the | 
part of those engaged in combined ac- — 
tion. “Force” is not eliminated but is — 
transformed in use and direction by — 
ideas and sentiments made possible by 
means of symbols.” * 

The task of converting the physical 
facts of social interdependence into the 
actuality of common moral endeavor is 
the task of converting the “Great So- 
ciety” into the “Great Community.” 
Nor, as Dewey makes clear, is this dif- 
ferent from the task of democratizing 
industrial and national societies. “Re- 
garded as an idea, democracy is not an 
alternative to other principles of asso- 
ciated life. It is the idea of community 
life itself... . Wherever there is conjoint 
activity whose consequences are appre-: 
ciated as good by all singular persons 
who take part in it, and where the reali- 
zation of the good is such as to effect 


* Dewey, John. The Public and Its Problems. New York: Henry Holt, 1927. p. 97. 
Thid, p. 08. 
* Ibid, p. 151-53. 
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an energetic desire and effort to sustain 
it in being just because it is a good 
shared by all, there’ is in so far a com- 
munity. The clear consciousness of a 
communal life, in all its implications, 
constitutes the idea of democracy.” ° 

What Dewey presents as the general 
conditions of democratizing modern life, 
the construction of a community life to 
bring adequately shared and genuinely 
“public” control into the “Great So- 
ciety,” the present writer believes are 
equally the conditions of an adequate 
adult education. In this task, the various 
Bgencies of adult education may find a 

tentially common goal and a sound 
of cooperation. 


Building the Great Community 


_ Three of the general means which 
Dewey suggests as ways of building 
toward the “Great Community” suggest 
More definite directions for adult educa- 
Bon today. First of ali, social science 
@irected toward the discovery of genu- 
incly public facts and meanings must be 
developed and put to work in furnishing 
Bases of knowledge for public policy 
@pd decision making. “Opinions and 
Belicfs concerning the public presuppose 
@lective and organized inquiry. Unless 
there are methods for detecting the ener- 
gies which are at work and tracing them 
thru an intricate network of interactions 
to their consequences, what passes as 
public opinion will be “opinion” in its 
derogatory sense rather than troly pub- 
lic, no matter how widespread the opin-’ 
ion is... . Opinion casually formed . . . 
under the direction of those who have 


*Jhid, p. 148-49 
p. 177-78 


something at stake in having a lie be- 
lieved can be public opinion only in 
name. . . . Public opinion, even if it 
happens to be correct, is intermittent 
when it is not the product of methods 
of investigation and reporting constantly 
at work. . . . Only continuous inquiry, 
continuous inquiry in the sense of being 
connected as well as persistent, can pro- 
vide the material of enduring opinion 
about public matters.” 

Here then is the first large means- 
development which a significant adult 
education must undertake today—to 
find ways, to develop organization by 
which social science inquiry can come 
to play a continuous and integral part 
in the public problem solving which 
people do, in the policy decisions they 
are called upon to make and this within 
and between all major institutions of 
our modern life. Adult education leader- 
ship must find ways to bring the re- 
search practitioners of a social science 
that cuts across the lines of academic 
specialization into effective collaboration 
with those who work to solve the prob- 
lems of social action. This calls for re- 
education of both research and action 
practitioners in effective joint collabora- 
tion. Adult education can find no more 
strategic task today than this double task 
of reeducation. 

Second, and closely related to the first, 
the conditions of full and free public 
expression with respect to social prob- 
lems and to investigations and thinking 
concerning them must be established 
and maintained. The growth of a scien- 
tifically based opinion on public affairs 
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requires free and systematic communica- 
tion. Effective social action to provide 
the conditions of free communication 
involves much more than the mainte- 
nance and enforcement of legal guaran- 
tees of such freedom, important as these 
are. It must reckon with the conditions 
of government by “hired” promoters of 
opinion called publicity agents . . . “with 
their uncanny instinct for detecting 
whatever intellectual tendencies even re- 
motely threaten to encroach upon their 
control . . . (and their) extraordinary 
facility in enlisting upon their side the 
inertia, prejudices, and emotional parti- 
sanship of the masses by the use of a 
technic which impedes free inquiry and 
expression.” * Such a technic finds its 
insidious way thru all the mass media 
of communication today. Adult educa- 
tors must be at the forefront of organ- 
ized effort to offset such deliberate dis- 
torters of free communication and to 
hold their efforts in check. 

But, lying back of the success of such 
deliberate effects is a social pathology 
deep in the minds of persons and groups 
which makes of effective inquiry into 
social institutions and conditions a 
“crime,” a “sin,” a “manifestation of 
dangerous radicalism.” The tack of re- 
making these attitudes and establishing 
“scientific” alternatives becomes one 
with the education of persons, groups, 
and organizations as collaborators in and 
consumers of honest social inquiry and 
research that “make sense” to them. 

Third, Dewey argues that the rebuild- 
ing of a healthy public requires the res- 
toration of effective local communities 


"Ibid, p. 169. 
*thid, p. 211-13. 


which provide centers of effective identi- 
fication and devotion within the mass 
public of today. The “Great Commu- 
nity,” in the sense of free and full inter- 
communication, is conceivable. But it 
can never possess all the qualities which 
mark the local community. It will do its 
final work in ordering the relations and 
enriching the experience of local asso- 
ciations. “The invasion and partial de- 
struction of the latter by outside uncon- 
trolled agencies is the immediate source 
of the instability, disintegration, and 
restlessness which characterize the pres- 
ent epoch. Evils which are uncritically © 
and indiscriminately laid at the door of — 
industrialism and democracy might, © 
with greater intelligence, be referred to © 
the dislocation and unsettlement of local 
communities. . . . There is no substitute 
for the vitality and depth of close and 
direct intercourse and attachment.” * 
Of course, a proposal of vigorous ef- 
forts by adult educators to lead in the 
planned restoration of local community 
life raises important subsidiary prob- 
lems. And: Dewey has voiced some of 
these. “Is it possible for local communi- 
ties to be stable without being static, 
progressive without being merely mo- 
bile? Can the vast, innumerable, and in- 
tricate currents of trans-local associations 
be so banked and conducted that they 
will pour the generous and abundant 
meanings of which they are potential 
bearers into the smaller intimate unions 
of human beings living in immediate 
contact with one another? Is it possible 
to restore the reality of the lesser com- 
munal organizations and to penetrate 
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and saturate their members with a sense 
of local community life?” 

These questions and many more will 
have to be answered first by leaders in 
adult education and community devel- 
opment and eventually by the people of 
America and the world as efforts to 
stimulate and plan community develop- 
ment are undertaken. But the prospects 
of affirmative answers are not slight, pro- 
vided the conditions suggested earlier 
can be effectively met. 

In the quarter of a century since 
Dewey analyzed the conditions of path- 
ology in the American public and the 
broad means toward its cure, events have 
revealed both new resources and new 
barriers to the development of adequate 
means of building a healthy public opin- 
jon. But it seems to the writer that these 
fame events have emphasized and un- 
derlined rather than controverted the 


main outlines of Dewey's diagnosis and 
proposed therapy. And it seems further 
that in the three avenues of development 
outlined above, adult educators in Amer- 
ica may today find direction, purpose, 
and a basis for united action. It is true 
that the description of both conditions 
and means is general. Their implement- 
ation will require devoted, thoughtful, 
and collaborative experimentation by 
adult educators. The contours and de- 
tails of the problems will become clear 
only as such experimentation is carried 
thru widely and the results of experi- 
mentation shared by social scientists and 
laymen. To ask more than motivation 
toward and guidance in intelligent ex- 
perimentation from an experimental 
philosophy like Dewey's is to ask more 
than such a philosophy can honestly 
give. 


Sound State Policy in Public School 
Adult Education 


Homer Kempfer 


Specialist for General Adult and Post-High School Education, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


Wi policies lead to the soundest 
development of adult education 
in the public schools of a state? 
Legislative committees, state depart- 
merits of education, lay advisory com- 


mittees, and professional associations of 
educators increasingly face that ques- 


p. asa. 


tion as public interest in general adult 
education grows. Since the war eight 
states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have 
strengthened their financing of adult 
education. Bills are up for consideration 
every year-in other legislatures. Requests 
for advice stimulated this inquiry. 
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This statement attempts to bring to- 
gether the best informed opinion to date. 
To secure this opinion nine questions 
inquiring about the proper role of the 
state together with tentative suggested 
answers were submitted to 14 state di- 
rectors of general adult education in 
state education departments having most 
definite staff organization in this field. 
Ten replies were received and a com- 
posite of the answers prepared. 


The Consensus 


1. The public schools should be re- 
sponsible for providing an adequate 
program of adult education as an inte- 
gral part of all public education with full 
recognition that many other agencies, 
both public and private, are and should 
be active in the field. This responsibil- 
ity of the public schools should be 
shared by the state and local commu- 
nities. 

2. Local boards of education and ad- 
ministrators should assume leadership 
in initiating, planning, and conducting 
programs of adult education adequate 
to serve the needs of the community. 

3. The state should provide a clear 
legal and administrative framework for 
the development of adult education in 
the public schools and should assume 
responsibility for general over-all leader- 
ship. 

4. The primary responsibility for co- 
ordination and integration of adult edu- 
cation services should rest with repre- 
sentatives of the various adult educa- 
tion agencies in the local community. 
The public schools especially should as- 
sume responsibility for exerting demo- 


cratic leadership in this respect. State 
education departments should provide 
leadership in the coordination of state- 
wide or regional programs such as uni- 
versity extension and the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Public colleges and universities 
and other agencies of federal or state 
origin which may have the right or 
responsibility to provide educational 
services in local communities should 
recognize fully the principle that local 
responsibility for coordination and inte- 
gration is paramount. | 

5. The structure of the state education 
department should provide for a divi-_ 
sion of adult education having a status 
similar to that held by elementary and 
secondary education, Strong majority 
thinking indicates that vocational edu- 
cation for adults should be included 
along with all other types in a division 
of adult education. If the state education 
department is organized by subjectmat- 
ter areas or fields without such special- 
ists in the division of adult education, co- 
operative relationships should be worked 
out which will utilize their specialized 
services in adult programs. Where voca-_ 
tional and general adult education are 
organized separately, close cooperation 
should be maintained at both the state — 
and local levels. 

6. The major services of the state edu- 
cation department in adult education 
should be the provision of consultation 
services in the development of local 
community programs, the development 
of local leadership, on-<all supervision 
in special fields, research, dissemination 
ot information, leadership in prepara- 
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tion of materials, and the promotion of 
adult education among both professional 
educators and the lay public. Only the 
necessary minimum energy should be 
devoted to the functions of approval 
and program certification. 

7. The major impact of leadership 
training in a state program should be 
directed at developing greater under- 
standing of the modern role of adult 
education among superintendents and 
other administrators and in the develop- 
ment of local directors of adult educa- 
fion. Development of the interest and 
fesources of the higher education insti- 
tutions in pre- and inservice training of 
professional workers, building of under- 
Randing among a wide range of com- 
Munity leaders, and assistance with 
training of teachers and special group 
feaders are other points of attack. 

8. Regulations governing the use of 
focal tax funds and state aid should per- 
fit and encourage a broad range of ac- 
Gvitics and organizational approaches so 
that a wide variety of educational needs 
@ adults can be served, Expenditures 
f@lating to activities involving significant 
adi socially desirable learning, whether 
@untributing toward an alert and in- 
fermed citizenry, increased earning ca- 
pacity, or to cultural improvement 
should be eligible for state reimburse- 
ment. The degree to which adult edu- 
cation should include social services and 
recreational activities should be settled 
within each state in light of its own 
philosophy and the assignment of these 
fields to other governmental and private 
agencies. 


g. State financial aid for adult educa- 


tion should bear a significant portion of 
the costs. Experience favors a state sub- 
sidy of around 50 percent with higher 
rates in early stages of the program until 
communities develop an appreciation of 
the values and a willingness to tax them. 
selves for adult education. 

10. State aid should be allocated for 
instructional, supervisory, administra- 
tive, and other professional personnel 
costs equally to all approved fields. 
Funds for temporary stimulation of new 
projects, demonstrations, experiments, 
research, or teacher-training may be ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

11. State aid for adult education 
should be an integral part of the state 
pattern for financing the public schools. 

12. State aid for adult education 
should be granted on an equalization, 
non-matching basis. The matching prin- 
ciple, while simple to understand, favors 
wealthy districts and discriminates 
against poor districts. State directors of 
adult education feel that the equaliza- 
tion principle is as sound for adult edu- 
cation as it is for elementary and second- 
ary education. 

Experience is varied and opinions do 
not agree on the bases of reimburse- 
ment. Reimbursement purely on aver- 
age daily attendance encourages large 
classes; purely on number of class pe- 
riods without restrictions encourages 
small groups and low teacher pay. Pos- 
sibly reimbursement on a sliding equal- 
ization scale of a fraction of the focal 
personnel costs is a simpler and fairer 
way which leaves maximum flexibility 


in the hands of local authorities. 
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This composite opinion is based upon 
the experience of directors of adult edu- 
cation in state education departments. 
It does not necessarily represent the 
thinking of other important elements in 


the whole field. In many states a core 
of common agreement still needs to be 
worked out by representatives of the 
major organizations and agencies active 


in the field. 


Adult Education in the United States 


AUL L. ESsERT, professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Prrcnay reported to the college on the status and trends of adult education in 
the United States. The survey was based on Dr. Essert’s inspection of adult educa- 
tion activities in more than seventy-five cities and interviews with four hundred 
educational leaders, teachers, and citizens. Information obtained from the survey — 
will be used for the development of the Institute of Adult Education at Teachers — 


College of which Dr. Essert is the executive officer. 
Some highlights from the report are printed below: 


More persons over twenty-one may soon 
be studying in adult education than the 
number of children and youth in regular 
schools and colleges. The number of peo- 
ple in adult education in this country at 
the present time is estimated at 30 million. 


The causes for adults becoming a domi- 
nant numerical factor are the result of the 
new patterns of culture in the country. 
The first of these is the shift from a pre- 
dominantly juvenile population in the 
United States to one that is becoming 
largely adult; the second is that the popular 
demand and supply of part-time learning 
goes on during depressions, wartime, and 
prosperity; finally, the citizen in today's 
changing world is seeing that he cannot 
become fully informed, in a general way, 
or skilled in his occupation, during the 
first twenty years of life. 


A modest program of workers education, 
somewhat the same as early grants-in-aid 
to agricultural extension, is probable in the 
near future. The university, in cooperation 
with labor, will have the responsibility of 


developing this program. Forward-looking 
management will go along in the labor 

extension program partly because it recog-— 
nizes' organized labor as part of the na- 
tional economy and partly because many — 
leaders in industry would welcome a more, 
educated labor leadership. In general, big 
business and industry will increasingly see — 
job satisfaction closely related to the broad © 
education of the worker. In most of the 
smaller industries and businesses, this func- — 
tion vill be taken over by public schools, — 
university extensions, or trade unions, 


A new concept of citizenship is emerging | 
in the United States. This concept is based 
on the desire of Americans to share in | 
making the rules by which they live. It is 
the fundamental task of the administrator 
of adult education to help people find 
laboratories in which they can share in the 
making of policies and responsibilities of 
government. 


Of every 100 adults in the United States, 
30 to 50 are now taking part, or plan to 
engage, in some form of study after work- 
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ing hours. During the school year that 
ended in June 1946, there were 1,689,497 ® 
persons enrolled in adult education classes 
in American public schools alone. This 
figure equals the present regular enroll- 
ment in colleges and universities in the 
country. 


Barring war or extreme political change, 
the trend of adult education over the next 
decade or two seems to be toward educa- 
tion for adult world citizenship for im- 
proved community living. This will come 
about by expanding current adult educa- 
fion activities such as agricultural and uni- 
Wersity extension, and by enlarging local, 
Plate, and national interest in bringing edu- 
ational opportunities to adults. More co- 
@peration from public libraries and mu- 
Beurns is considered necessary. 


Colleges and universities are doing the 
best job in training adults for improve- 
Ment in the fields of labor, agriculture, 
Brban and rural planning, and in industrial 
Personnel! research. These agencies are out- 
@anding in providing leadership for dis- 
Gussion groups in local communities, in 
@pplying home and family education 
Beadership, and in civic planning. 


When a large number of states provide aid 
for adult education similar to programs 
@nder way in California, New York, and 
Michigan, the trend of constructive leader- 
dip will be shifted to public schools, with 
Whiversities and colleges cooperating on a 
Bigher level of research for adult educa. 
tion participation. Some extension divi- 
sions and universities and colleges show 
signs of overstrain in trying to meet the 
demands for all types of adult education 
at local levels. 


* Forroe'’s Nort 
pamphict 107 


4dult Activites of the Publi 
released bw the U. S. Office of Education as this sue of the Buiierim goes to press, 
places the public xhool adult education enrollment at approxumately three million. 


Much of the activity of the 30. million per- 
sons in adult education in the United 
States is centered on the personal needs of 
the individual. It is largely vocational edu- 
cation for the improvement of ability in 


public speaking, reading and writing, in 


languages and in other popular needs. The 
new trend, if capitalized on by adult edu- 
cators, will result in general group activity 
by adults and in a stronger desire to work 
for the good of their communities. 


Public schools in a few cities are thinking 
about the possibility of full-time day and 
evening programs in adult education. This 
trend is noted mainly where there is spe- 
cial state aid for adult education. Full-time 
professional adult educators will be chiefly 
administrators. They will be drawn largely 
from such fields as vocational and physical 
education until school administrators rec- 
ognize the limited nature of this back- 
ground alone in terms of adult education 
leadership. 


It is believed that state departments of edu- 
cation will speed up adult education activi- 
ties of public schools and, to some extent, 
of universities and colleges, in proportion. 
ate response to two types of organized 
pressure groups—formally organized state 
associations for adult education, and public 
school and college pressure for junior col- 
leges for adults. In some instances the re- 
sponse of state departments to these pres- 
sures may be simply the expanding of the 
titles and functions of present state super- 
visors and directors. 


Technics for educating the adult citizen so 
that he gains a sense of well-being in his 
community are relatively unknown to 


Schools, Report of a Survey, 1947-48, 
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either labor, management, or the profes- 
sional educator. The county agent in agri- 
cultural extension and a few pioneers in 
university extension, sociology, and gov- 
ernment know more about this than most 
of us. 


Public libraries and museums will increas- 
ingly function as adult education centers 
in training adult citizens thru group dis- 
cussions based on reading interests, com- 
munity resources, and on motion pictures 
of social problems. 


Some of Dr. Essert’s recommendations to Teachers College are: 


A seven-year program of research and ex- 
pansion for Teachers College in adult edu- 
cation. He proposes that the College work 
closely with Columbia University in dis- 
cussing the status of adult education in the 
United States. He is hopeful that out of 
these meetings a Columbia University 
Council of Adult Education will evolve. 


That five or six demonstration centers in 
community planning be set up to develop 
lay and professional leadership thru ex- 
perience and to encourage this type of adult 
education. 


That a Teachers College committee under- 
take a demonstration project in education 
for adult citizenship in the immediate 
neighborhood of the College. The project 
would be in the area bounded by Morn- 
ingside Heights and the Hudson River 


between 116th and 1asth Streets. This sec- —- 
tion would be known as the University — 


Community Planning Area. 


That a scholarship program be instituted — 


which will permit 20 full-time day stu- 
dents, on the graduate level, to participate 
in the proposed university demonstration 
area. 


The Work Conference Counselor 


Margaret Hoke 


Executive Secretary, Adult Education Council of Denver 


nN usinc the work conference as a 

means of aiding professional prob- 
lem-solving, added values have been 
found to accrue from an adequate pre- 
conference preparation of the delegates. 
One of the devices evolved to meet the 
need has been the use of a counselor 
at the time of registration. The coun- 
sclor was first used at the meeting of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education held in May 1948, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. At a conference held at 
the University of Kansas in March 1949, 
sponsored jointly by the Missouri Valley 


Adult Education Association, the Kan-— 


sas Association, and the Department of 
Adult Education, the task of the coun- 
selor was further defined. 

The Missouri Valley Conference was 


set up in this fashion: Each delegate © 


arrived in Lawrence with some back- 
ground as to the purpose of the confer- 
ence and information on a case study 
which was to be used as the basis for 
discussion in all the meetings. The dele- 
gates were divided into seven hetero- 
geneous groups each including a li- 
brarian, a social worker, «> inessman, 
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extension division people, and members 
of other professional groups. Each group 
had a leader, observer, recorder, and 
a counselor as part of a leadership team. 

The people selected to do counseling, 
seven of them, met for a preconference 
session of several hours: first with the 
entire staff, then with their own team, 
and finally as the counseling group with 
a chairman. In this final meeting certain 
activities were agreed upon and carried 
out at the time of registration. 

The chairman of the counseling staff 
Bssigned registrants to a group, accord- 
ng to occupations; for example, an 
endeavor was made to assure the partici- 
pation of a librarian in each group. 
| The group counselor then interviewed 
individually the persons assigned to his 
group. In this interview he covered the 
points which had been previously agreed 
& be of importance to the orientation. 
He found out why the person came to 
the conference and what he expected to 
get out of it. He asked whether the 
group member had attended similar 
Work conferences familiar 
@ith their general objectives. The pur- 
pose of the conference was explained 
and the registrant acquainted with the 
problem-solving methods used in a 
Work conference; namely, the group 
leadership team, the small work groups 
i@ which one remains for the entire 
conference, the responsibility of each 
group member to take part and help 
insure results related to the purpose of 
the conference. 


and was 


Such an informal interview gave an 
opportunity to establish friendly rela- 
tions with each member of the group. 
The counselor explained that he would 


welcome any problems or suggestions 
as to the working of the group as a 
whole or any suggestions regarding the 
personal satisfactions which might be 
lacking in the conference. 

The counselor tried to act as a liaison 
between the team members and the 
group as he was the one member of the 
team who had met with every member 
of the group. In the groups where the 
team met together after each session 
and exchanged ideas and suggestions 
the information available from the coun- 
selor was of great help. His knowledge 
of what cach person wanted from the 
group gave the leader better opportu- 
nity of bringing the participants into 
the discussion; his information about 
the background of each person made 
the introductions and group assimila- 
tion more rapid. The fact that the coun- 
sclor was the person in the group that 
everyone had met made him the logical 
person to receive the “gripes,” problems, 
and commendations. In most groups 
the counselor made a point of chatting 
with the members before and after 
meetings, and between sessions. 

In an evaluation session after the 
conference, the counselors suggested to 
future counselors that: 

1. The preconference planning with 
the chairman of the counselors is a 
definite prerequisite to any work con- 
ference. If this is done, the counselors 
will understand the purpose of the en- 
tire conference, can plan with other 
members of the group team, and can 
outline their own part in th- confer- 
ence. 

2. The role of counselor is most ef- 
fective if frequent meetings of the team 
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are held during the progress of the 
group meetings. Thus complete coopera- 
tion in the use of the counselor's find- 
ings can be fostered and the members 
of the group find their needs and ob- 
jectives considered. 


3. The counselor should make him- 


self available to members of the group 
at all times and take the initiative in 
establishing a friendly feeling among 
members of the group. It should be his 
responsibility to be sure that new mem- 
bers—the late registrants—are made to 
feel a part of the group. 


Adult Education in Illinois—Outside 
Cook County ' 


Kenneth Frasure 


Assistant Professor of Education, New York State College for Teachers 


N SELECTING schools to be included in 
I this study the author sent postal 
cards to all of the accredited senior 
high schools in Illinois outside of Cook 
County (Chicago area). The returned 
cards indicated which schools had adult 
education courses, which would answer 
a questionnaire, and the general nature 
of the offerings. All of the schools that 
had adult education courses and that 
stated their willingness to fill out a de- 
tailed questionnaire were sent copies of 
the completed instrument. 

Only one Illinois public high school 
out of. five replying to the postal card 
survey stated that they had an adult 
education program. Persons with the 
title of principal or teacher were re- 
sponsible for administering most of the 
adult education programs in the sixty 
schools replying to the questionnaire. 
Nearly three-fourths of the schools re- 
porting had less than three different per- 


sons teaching adult classes. No school 
under 500 enrolment employed more 
than four teachers of adults. Adult pro- 
grams for the most part had little local 
supervision aside from that given by 
the principal. Not many schools pro-_. 
vided a counselor for adults. A large 
portion of Illinois high schools made 
no load adjustments for full-time high 
school teachers who taught an adult— 
class. Yet, nearly all of the adult classes 
offered by high schools were taught by 
full-time high school teachers. The usual 
rate of pay for teaching an adult class _ 
ranged frora $2 to $4 per hour. Only 
large high schools spent more than $500 
per year for the teaching of adult classes 
and most of the schools spent less than 
$200 per year. Several schools permitted 
persons not teaching regular high school 
classes to teach adults. 

Advisory councils were used more by 
small schools than by large schools; 


* An abridgment of the abstract of Dr. Prasure’s thesis sublnitted to the University of Ilinoks. 
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however, a little less than half of the 
schools had adult advisory councils. 
Most schools used only one advisory 
council with from three te twenty mem- 
bers. Small schools usually elected ad- 
visory council members, whereas large 
schools appointed them. Nearly all of 
the schools reported that advisory coun- 
cils were helpful. The contributions 
most often made by councils were: im- 
proving attendance, increasing enrol- 
ment, and keeping instructors informed 
of student opinion. 

_ A large part of the programs of adult 
‘education Iilinois high 
schools had for objectives the increasing 
wf vocational knowledge and skill and 
Gmproving the community attitude to- 
ward the school. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and group discussions were widely 
wsed instructional methods. Educational 
Movies, filmstrips or slides, and bulle- 
tins or monographs were the most 
widely used instructional materials. It 
Was common practice to require ten en- 
follees before a course was offered. 
Newspaper publicity and personal let- 
ters or invitations were the chief medi- 
ums of publicity. The type of courses 
given in order of frequency were: home 
economics, industrial, agricultural, and 
fommercial. However, it should be 
Boted that the many veterans’ classes 
in agriculture were not included in this 
study. Only one science class, two his- 


reported in 


tory classes, and one general forum 
were listed by the schools. 

Some adult than 
classes were sponsored by nearly all 


offerings other 


schools. PTA, open house, and schoo! 
bulletins were the most frequently re 


ported Schools were 


opport unities, 


fairly liberal in permitting organizations 
to use their buildings, but they varied 
considerably in their policy as to which 
groups might use the buildings and as 
to the amount of rental. Approval for 
the use of school buildings was usually 
granted at the discretion of the princi- 
pal. 3 

The things with which many schools 
needed help or information regarding 
their adult programs were: arousing in- 
terest, finding instructional materials, 
obtaining finance, helping public rela- 
tions, reducing teacher load, and ob- 
taining qualified teachers. 

Altho the legal right of Illinois boards 
of education to levy taxes for the edu- 
cation of adults is questionable, many 
communities held adult education 
classes as a part of the high-school pro- 
gram. Student fees for adult classes were 
required by only one-fourth of the 
schools. 

Most of the schools reported that 
their adult program had increased vo- 
cational knowledge and skill as well as 
created a better attitude toward the 
school. Accomplishments attributed to 
the adult program checked rather 
closely with objectives. 

There was little indication of ade- 
quate supervision of adult education. In 
21 of the 60 Illinois high schools studied 
the principal or superintendent dele- 
gated responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the adult education program of 
the school. Eight schools employed a 
person other than the principal who 
spent more than 10 percent of his time 
in supervision ‘of the adult education 
program. 

There was little provision for guid- 
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ance and counseling services for adults; 
eight schools signified that they em- 
ployed a person who spent more than 
10 percent of his time in counseling 
adults. There were scarcely any well- 
paid positions for persons devoting full 
time to the teaching of adults. 

Twenty-eight schools provided an ad- 
visory council to work with the adult 
education program. 

During 1946-47 relatively few per- 
sons were reached by adult education 
courses under the sponsorship of the 
public schools included in this study; 
157 out of 197 courses enrolled 30 stu- 
dents or less. Needs and wants of adults 
in the vocational field were not ade- 
quately met. A total of 161 courses of the 
vocational type were offered; 36 non- 
vocational courses were offered. Avail- 
able resources for building public in- 
terest in adult education were used by 
the schools reporting. 

Freedom of choice in selecting 
courses was not provided by most 
schools since few courses were offered. 
Adequate efforts to determine the adult 
education needs and wants were not in 
evidence. Adult education offerings 
were reasonably accessible and pleasant 
since fewer than five adults withdrew 
from 103 courses. School plants were 
utilized to a limited extent for adult 
education offerings. Community, state, 
and national aid were used for voca- 
tional education courses but local taxes 
and student fees supported other aspects 
of the program. Student fees were 
charged by one school out of four. 

Adults in Illinois have obviously not 
been anxious to spend local tax money 
for adult education but they have felt 


the need to educate the children. The 
newspapers, radios, movies, and im- 
proved methods of production have cre- 
ated mediums and opportunities for 
adult education hitherto unknown, yet 
there remains the task of modifying 
the outworn concept that education is 
only for the young. 

Planning for adult education pro- 
grams in Illinois should begin with the 
people and develop in accordance with 
the wants and needs of the people. Ad- 
visory councils or lay committees need 
to be used freely at the local level. The 
presence of lay representatives is also 
needed in planning for broader areas. 

Federal and state finances should be 
made available for adult education and 
school plants should be adapted to and 
equipped for the use of both children 
and adults. Due to building restrictions 
and high prices very few schools have 
been built in Illinois during the last 
few years. There is a statewide move- 
ment for reorganization of the educa- 
tional taxing units within the state. 
These two factors will doubtless bring 
the construction of many new school 
buildings within the next few years. 
The construction of new buildings will 
mean that new equipment will also be 
purchased. In all of this purchasing and 


building, careful planning can bring 


increased use of facilities and a great 
saving in finance if it is recognized that 
provisions for adult use are necessary. 
Many school plants now in existence 
could and should be modified by a few 
low-cost changes to serve both children 
and adults at only a slightly greater ex- 
pense for upkeep. 
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Report from Denmark 
Paul H. Sheats 


Associate’ Director, University of California Extension, Los Angeles 


writing the official report of 


the American Delegation to the 
International Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation at Elsinore, Denmark, has not yet 
been submitted to the State Department. 
Much of the work of preparing this re- 
gport fell to the lot of the chairman of 
athe American Delegation, Mark Starr, 
‘and it is to be hoped that Mr. Starr, 
‘along with other members of the delega- 
Aion, will be able to participate in the 
jnnual mecting of the Department 
scheduled for in October. 
Meanwhile, it may be of interest to 
members of the Department to get a 
brief report of this delegate’s reactions 
to the meetings in Elsinore with special 


Cleveland 


#cference to public adult school educa- 


tion in the United States. 

First of all, a few facts about the con- 
ference itself. This was a Unesco-spon- 
Bored meeting on the grounds of the 
International People’s College in EI- 
Binore, Denmark, with the Danish Gov- 
@rnment acting as official host. It was 
Bttended by representatives of almost 
je nations and approximately 25 inter- 
National organizations. Some 125. dele- 
gates were in attendance with official 
observers and visitors in addition. The 
conference lasted for 10 days, from 
June 16 to June 26 inclusive, and the 
bulk of the conference time was spent by 
the delegates in four commission mect- 


ings: one on materials of adult educa- 


tion; one on agencies and problems of 
organization; the third commission on 
methods and technics; and the fourth 
on means of establishing permanent co- 
operation in adult education. 

The official report of the conference 
will give the recommendations of these 
various commissions, and the reader can 
make his own judgment as to their 
achievement and productivity. Certainly 
all delegates to the conference will agree 
that the formal meetings represented 
only a small part of the conference con- 
tribution to adult education. The ex- 
change of information which occurred 
in extra-curriculum meetings on the 
campus of the People’s College, in the 
course of the several field trips arranged 
by the Danish Government, and the 
many friendships formed in the course 
of the 10-day meeting will bear fruit in 
many ways which the formal proceed- 
ings of the conference could not pos- 
sibly reveal. 

As I attempted to organize my notes 
and materials on the return journey, 
there were inevitably certain highlights 
of the experience and certain general- 
izations which began to emerge. I 
should like to share some of these with 


you. 


1. The organization, management, 
and methodology of international con- 
ferences represent an area of needed re- 
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search and experimentation in adult 
education. On the basis of the experi- 
ence in Denmark, it would be my hunch 
that special technics will have to be de- 
developed if the advantages of face-to- 
face communication in the work-type 
conference with which we are familiar 
in the United States are to be achieved 
in international meetings. I do not think 
this is simply a matter of overcoming the 
obvious blocks to communication in re- 
spect to language differences. To a large 
extent these can be overcome by simul- 
taneous translation. Facilities to permit 
this at Denmark were not available. 
More serious is the lack of common 
purpose and the perception of common 
problems. This heterogeneity of purpose 
is bound to be in evidence in a confer- 
ence where the delegates’ problems 
range all the way from literacy educa- 
tion for nomadic tribes in Egypt to 
evaluation of efforts to communicate the 
social implications of science thru mu- 
seums and exhibits. It may well be that 
a regional approach to problems in adult 
education may advantageously preface 
efforts to identify common needs and 
common problems on a worldwide scale. 
2. The principle of public support for 
adult education is, on the whole, well 
established thruout the world. In Great 
Britain grants from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and local education authorities 
to adult education are estimated cur- 
rently to approximate 2 million dollars. 
Norway will put almost 1 million dol- 


lars into direct state support, and state. 


aid in Sweden will exceed 344 million 
dollars in dollar equivalence. Differences 
arise, not over the principle of state sup- 


port, but rather on the method of chan- 
neling this support into the bloodstream 
of private and public agencies of adult 
education. There was a definite cleavage 
within the conference over the role of 
voluntary agencies. On the whole, the 
Scandinavian delegates would give pri- 
ority to demands of voluntary groups on 
the public funds available for support 
of adult education. In England, altho 
the principle of support of voluntary 
agencies is well established, it is now 
obligatory under the Education Act of 
1944 for local education authorities to 
secure for their areas all the facilities 
necessary to meet the demand for all 
forms of “further education.” 

In this country we are firmly com- 
mitted to the principle of channeling 
public funds to public agencies. In the - 
field of adult education this may mean — 
that the vitality of the voluntary move-_ 
ments is reduced unless our public adult 
schools conceive as part of their com- 
munity responsibility, the rendering of 
service and assistance to the numerous 
autonomous groups which carry on 
adult education activities. 

3. One cannot visit the folk high 
schools of Denmark or hear about the © 
success of similar institutions in Norway — 
and Sweden without wondering if we - 
in adult education in the United States 
have adequately met the needs of the 
younger-age group of adults, especially 
those not served by our colleges and 
institutions of higher learning. The folk 
high-school movement in the Scandina- 
vian countries has been adequately re- 
ported in documents now translated into 
English, and those of us in public edu- 
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cation could profit from a careful study 
of these materials.’ 

4- In a democratic society adult edu- 
cation can best be carried on in small 
face-to-face groups; in fact, democracy 
depends upon the vitality and virility of 
these groups. This statement approxi- 
mately expresses the thinking of Sir 
John Maud of the British Ministry of 
Education, who, in my opinion, made 
a most brilliant contribution to the 
thinking of the conference. Sir John 


the resources of adult education in the 
United States really been channeled into 
a nationwide attack on political and eco- 
nomic illiteracy, particularly as it affects 
American public opinion on world prob- 
lems? If not, why not? And, if not, has 
the time now come when the special 
interests and resources of university ex- 
tension, public adult schools, libraries, 
museums, agricultural extension, and 
workers’ education, can be merged and 
integrated, at least so far as interna- 


» finds that the significance of adult edu- 
ication lies in the fact that it can free 
“men from insignificance. Adult educa- 
‘tion can become the instrument for the 
“harmonizing of interests within and 
Samong groups at home and across na- 


tional cooperation and Unesco’s pro- 
gram are concerned? 

I should like to repeat here, in closing, 
what I have said to many of my friends 
since returning from Denmark. One 
comes home after an experience of this 


“tional boundaries. Adult education must 
become a world movement because e¢s- 
sentially the problems which thwart 
iman in his struggle for a better life are 
iworld problems. These ideas, as pro- 
posed by Sir John, deserve to be pon- 
dered by each of us. Have we come to 
rely too dependently upon mass media 
in the United States? To what extent is 
adult education as a movement devoting 
its energies to the improvement of group 
‘process and group functioning? Have 


sort with a new appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities which being an American 
entails in today’s world. It is a responsi- 
bility not without privilege, and those of 
us who are engaged in adult education 
will, I hope, in all humility be the first 
to ask, how can we help by our efforts 
at home, and by sharing our experience, 
our successes, and failures with our col- 
leagues abroad, to bulwark the founda- 
tions of a world society in which man 
may live without fear? 


Adult Education in Vienna 
Harold E. Howland 


Spectalist, Secondary Education, U. §. Allied Commission for Austria 


nx end of the war marked the re- 
birth of popular adult education in 
this great city of culture. All of the 


Vienna institutions for adult education 


had been dissolved by the Nazis and the 
four largest, Urania, Ottakring, Mar- 


"For example, see the volume edited by Ragnar Lund, Scandinavian Adult Education, Copenhagen, 


Det Danske Forlag, 1949. 303 p. 
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gareten, and Alsergrund, had been in- 
corporated into the Nazi institution 
“Kraft durch Freude,” which used these 
“people's colleges” to propagate the 
ideologies of National Socialism. 

As soon as the postwar city adminis- 
tration began to function, it took steps 
to revive its adult education institutions. 
Dr. Matejka, the director of cultural af- 
fairs on the City Council, instructed two 
former adult education leaders to reor- 
ganize the Volkshochschulen (people's 
colleges). 

In the latter half of 1945, the famous 
Urania school was open to the public 
and by the end of 1947, 15 Volkshoch- 
schulen were in operation. Today there 
are 20 people’s colleges offering educa- 
tional services to the people of Vienna. 

Altho the various agencies of the 
Volksbildung (adult education) move- 
ment enjoy freedom and autonomy in 
their functions as educational institu- 
tions, they have come together and 
formed various committees in order to 
coordinate the common clements in 
their programs. 

The presidents of the various agencies 
form the Board of Directors of the 
Adult Education Council. This group 
acts in an advisory body on all impor- 
tant questions. The chief powers of 
policymaking and administration are 
vested in the Directorate, which is com- 


posed of the actual directors of the. 


Volksbildung agencies under the chair- 
manship of the general secretary of the 
Volksbildung association. This body 
also coordinates the work of the Volks- 
hochschulen with the city libraries, radio 
stations, the Institute for Science and 
Art, the Biological Station Wilhelmi- 


nenberg, and the Art Gallery for School 
and Home Use. 

The difficult matter of finances is in 
the hands of the Society of the Friends 
of Culture which is under the chairman- 
ship of Adolph Planck, city of Vienna 
Councilman. The Society consists of 
members of the Culture and Popular 
Education Committee of the city of 
Vienna and representatives from the 
Trade Union Association and the 
Chamber of Labor. Subsidies from the 
city of Vienna, donations from various 
labor organizations, and revenue from 
film showings help balance the budget. 

The four large Volkshochschulen and ~ 
the 16 smaller centers offer to the people 
of Vienna a rich and varied program 
consisting of regular courses on an 
American high-school and junior-college 
level; lectures, films, stage plays, music, 
conducted visits to exhibitions and mu- 
seums, and excursions with biological, 
historical, or architectural emphasis. 
For those who are interested in pursu- 
ing studies on the college level, there 
are University Extension courses and 
Study Circles conducted by university 
instructors. Other agencies which offer 
courses in fields of higher learning are 
the Institute for Science and Art, the 
Academy for Fine Arts, the Vienna 
Observatory, and the Biological Station 
Wilhelminenberg, all of which have 
facilities for stutly and observation. All 
members enjoy the use of the libraries 
of the city of Vienna and the world 
famous Austrian National Library. 

The over-all increase in attendance 
from 1946 to 1947 was from 248,831 to 
416,117, attesting emphatically to the 
significance and popularity of the move- 
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ment. The 1948-49 “Program of Stud- 
ies” lists over 2500 specific courses, plays, 
lectures, films, and excursions. 

After the Liberation many changes 
were made in the courses of instruction. 
The aims of the reforms were twofold. 
On the one hand it was desired to neu- 
tralize and counteract the effects of 
National Socialist influence and, on the 
other, it was planned to bring the 
courses up to date in content and pres- 
entation. 

The of into the 


inclusion Austria 


German Reich had not only transformed 


¥ 


an independent state into a German 
province, but had brought about her 


Fisolation from the rest of the world. 
With this in mind, a series of courses 
Swas arranged which treated Austria 


as 


a nation, described her literature, 


“music, science, fine arts, and education, 


and emphasized her present role in the 


iworld as a free and independent state. 


At the same time a large number of 


Fcourses and lectures dealing with the 


language and culture of foreign coun- 


‘tries was added. (In the English lan- 


guage department alone, 114 classes 


owere offered during the winter semester 


theginning September 1947.) 


The following educational agencies 


Ihave been organized during the post- 


war period to extend the program of the 


Volksbildung movement: 


a, Institute for Science and Art. The 
Institute offers a group of studies em- 
bracing subjects of science and art on 
the university level conducted by uni- 
versity professors. 

Wilhelminen- 


b. Biological Station 


berg. This center, established during 


the difficult times in 1945, offers courses 


in biology and zoology and opportuni- 
ties to carry on scientific research and 
study. 

c. Vienna Observatory. This Observ- 
atory has been built to replace the fa- 
mous Urania Observatory that was de- 
stroyed during the war. The fine facili- 
ties of this Observatory are available 
to all who are interested in astronomy. 

d. Art Gallery for School and Home. 
This institution is not only a fine art 
gallery, offering periodic exhibitions and 
regular courses in the arts, but makes 
reproductions of the world’s finest 
masterpieces available to schools, clubs, 
and private homes. 

e. The House of Nature. Fhis com- 
bination museum and research center 
offers facilities for observation and study 
and guided discussions and excursions 
in the field of natural science. More 
than 60,000 persens visited this institute 
during its first year of operation. 


Among the most significant innova- 
tions in the Volksbildung movement 
has been the use of the radio to dis- 
seminate news about the movement and 
as a means of carrying on courses for 
the people in the rural areas who can- 
not attend a Volkshochschule. A series 
of daily and weekly broadcasts carries 
informative programs over the air to 
an estimated radio audience of one mil- 
lion. (The population of Austria is 
about seven million.) 

When one considers the tremendous 
difficulties faced by the leaders of the 
Volksbildung movement, it is indeed 
remarkable that they have accomplished 
so much. The economic and financial 
problems have been so great as to have 
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taken up a great deal of time and en- 
ergy that should have gone into the 
spiritual rehabilitation of the move- 
ment. Besides these factors, the effects 
produced successively by National So- 
cialism, the war, the dissolution of the 
Reich, and the uncertainty of Austria’s 
political and economic future, have 
brought about a widespread feeling of 
apathy that is difficult to surmount. 
Fortunately the present crisis has been 
a challenge to the Volksbildung move- 
ment to play an even more important 
role in the future than it did before 
the war. Its leaders hold that it is not 
sufficient today to fill the gaps in learn- 
ing of its people; rather the Volksbil- 
dung movement must provide a com- 
plete re-education, not only in the fields 
of learning, but also in the realms of 


political education. The meaning and 
the tenets of the various political sys- 
tems and the rights and duties of the 
citizens of a democracy must be made 
clear to all its followers. 

Over a period of more than sixty 
years, the Volksbildung movement has 
won the confidence of the Austrian 
public and has operated in the best 
democratic traditions. Of this institu- 
tion it can be truly stated that it is “of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” It was reborn during the dith- 
cult postwar period and, from its ad- 
versities, it has emerged stronger than 
before, eager to accept the challenge 
of the present and to sow the seeds of 
tolerance, humanity, and understanding 
among the masses of the people thru 
education. 


NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 


Adult Education in the NEA 


Journal 


The Department of Adult Education 
has assisted the editorial staff of the NEA 
Journal plan a series of articles for the 
Journal during 1949-50. The November, 
December, and January issues will carry 
a series by Leland Bradford on the use of 
adult education methods in state and local 
teachers associations. The February issue 
will carry an article on “What's different 
about teaching adults.” In March the 
Journal will publish a case study of three 
communities that found adult education 
cemented strong school-community_rela- 
tionships. With the appearance of the May 
number, a pictorial spread will conclude 
the series, and feature the activities of sev- 
eral community-centered adult schools. 


Survey on Professional Opportuni- 
ties Clearinghouse 


As reported in the August issue of the 
Burretin, the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation invited the opinions of leading adult 
educators on the need for a clearinghouse 
of adult education employment opportuni- 
ties and the feasibility of the Department's 
undertaking such a service. 

Seventy-four replies were received of 
which 54 definitely urged the Department 
to undertake this service and offered to 
cooperate, 17 said “yes” but attached some 
qualification, and 4 advised against the 
Department's further exploration of this 
hela 

The letter-writers attaching reservations 
reminded the Department of Civil Service 
regulations, the existence of university 
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placement agencies, the up-grading of 
classroom teachers, and the administrative 
difficulties of operating such a service. Sev- 
eral letters suggested that the information 
service should be a cooperative undertak- 
ing of the Department of Adult Education 
and the American Association for Adult 
Education. The four voting “no” said “we 
would have no call for such a service,” 


66° 


“we consistently use local talent,” “it would 
be economically unprofitable,” and “doubt 
if the outlet is sufficient to warrant the 
effort.” 

The complete results of the correspond- 
ence will be made available to the execu- 
tive committee at the time of the October 
meeting in Cleveland. 


TRE EDITORS DESK 


Ohio State Aid Bill 


| The proposed biennial fund of $30,000 
‘for the establishment of the office of an 
adult education specialist in the Ohio 
State Department of Public Instruction 
/ narrowly failed passage in the 1949 session 
'of the state legislature. After the propo- 
) nents of the bill interviewed the governor 
‘early in the session, all administrative ob- 
Fjection to the appropriation was with- 
' drawn. In the closing days of the legisla- 
drive resulted in an 
-amendment within the finance committee 


sture an economy 
twhich reported the general appropriation 
bill for final passage without the adult 
Seducation amount. 


Directories: Inexpensive and 
Effective 
Resources in Cleveland for Adult Educa- 
tion, issued by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the Group Work Council of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, is the 


most recent example of the new trend in 
adult education directories. First observed 
in the Directory for Program Chairmen is- 
sued by the Cincinnati Adult Education 
Council, several directories have now been 
issued which collate mimeographed pages 
supplied in quantity by individual adult 
education agencies into a single volume 


for distribution to educational personnel. 
The same procedure for issuing a directory 
of educational opportunities has been fol- 
lowed by the Adult Education Council of 
Denver and by the Columbus, Ohio, Adult 
Education Council. 

Promotional enthusiasm and imagination 
on the part of the directors of various 
educational agencies in preparing material 
for these volumes makes each of the direc- 
tories an attractive and stimulating source 


book. 
Have You Read? 


Two recent publications of interest to 
adult educators are the May 1949 issue of 
Progressive Education, a symposium of 
articles on the general subject of “Educa- 
tional Change and Social Engineering” 
and the book by Ronald Lippitt, Tra:ning 
in Community Relations. The articles in 


~ Progressive Education deal with both the 


methods and the ethics of educational 
change and report the findings of several 
recent experiments. Dr. Lippitt’s book is 
a full report of the Connecticut Workshop 
in Intergroup relations, a cooperative proj- 
ect in the discovery and development of 
community leadership. 

Both publications will receive reviews in 
the December issue of the Buttetin. 
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Dr. Kempfer to Rio 


Homer Kempfer, specialist for General 
Adult and Post-High School Education in 
the U. S. Office of Education, was a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation to the 
Seminar on Illiteracy and Education of 
Adults held in Rio de Janeiro from July 
27 to September third. The Conference was 
sponsored by Unesco, the Organization of 
American States, and the government of 
Brazil. 

Dr. Kempfer will be present at the An- 
nual Conference of the Department and 
participate in the Tuesday evening session. 


American Education Week 


Ten million adults are expected to visit 
public schools during the 29th annual ob- 
servance of American Education Week, 
November 6-12. The theme this year will 
be “Making Democracy Work.” To assist 
in the promotion of this “learning by 
visiting” event, 32 aids, including a man- 
ual, a poster, a radio recording, invitations, 
stickers, plays, radio scripts, a movie 
trailer, mats, and leaflets have been pre- 
pared. 

Order folders, containing a list of all 
available materials and an order blank, are 
available from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Tri-College University Extension 
Survey 


With the assistance of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
Universities of California, Chicago, and 
Penn State have been cooperating since last 
spring on a tri-college study of university 
extension programs. 


The objectives of the study are (1) to 


permit each institution to compare its own 
program with those of the other two, 
(2) to enable each of the three institutions 
to study the administrative procedures 
found useful by the other two, (3) to per- 
mit the preparation and publication of a 
report which will be useful to colleges and 
universities planning and conducting adult 
education programs, (4) to enable per- 
sonnel of the three participating institu- 
tions to profit by observation of other pro- 
grams and by discussion with those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of these pro- 
grams. 

The staff members of the three institu<, 
tions who were selected to visit the other 
two institutions have now completed their 
visits and are in the process of writing 
their reports. One aspect of these reports 
will be a statement about the value of the 
visits to the visitor and to his home pro- 
gram, the changes which he expects to 
make in his own program as a result of 
what he has seen and learned on his visits, 
and eventually, a report on changes that 
he has actually been able to accomplish 
as a result of his visits. 

Correlation of the reports will be done 
in Berkeley thru the latter part of 1949 
and the early part of 1950. 


To Samoa 


J. R. Trace, former director of guidance 
and principal of the evening high school at 
Columbus, Ohio, left on August 30 to as- 
sume the position of director of the Voca- 
tional School of American Samoa. The 
Samoan school, operated under the super- 
vision of the U. S. Navy, was established 
during the past year and is operated for 
Samoan veterans entitled to the educational: 
benefits of the G. I. Bill. 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGE AND SO- 
CIAL ENGINEERING, Progressive 
Education, May 1949. Urbana, lilinois: 
American Education Fellowship, Single 
Copies, 50¢. 


The imperative need for educational 
change to meet the problems of our transi- 
little elaboration 
among adult educators. We are well aware 


tional society requires 
that our rapidly changing and increasingly 
tcomplex society requires education con- 
Hinuous with life so that individuals and 
‘groups may be able to cope competently 
ewith ever arising problems and needs. We 
tare aware that the development of com- 
ipetence in handling these new problems 
‘requires a new outlook, new understand- 
vings, and new skills among adults. 

* We have spoken of inculcating scienti- 
fie attitudes and the responsibilities of 
tdemocratic citizenship in order to cope 
with the problems and needs of our society. 
We have been somewhat at a loss, how- 
lever, in finding educational methods and 
Mecchnics to do an adequate job. Too often, 
resorted to rule-of- 


aAherefore, we have 


Rhumb procedures. Seeking to teach scien 


Rific thinking and behavior, we have often 
Failed to utilize scientific methods to ana 
Qvze education needs and problems and 
W improve our skills and technics in meet 
ng them. Secking to teach democracy, we 


have often relied heavily 


preachment and other authoritarian meth 


upon didactic 
ods. The result has been the perpetuation 
of traditional patterns of thinking and 
behavior which have compounded the dif- 
in our society. 


At long last, the social 


fhoulties we tace 
screntists are 
coming to our aid. From a purely descrip- 
tive study of and his society 


how man 


behaves and changes, they are moving on 


to give us clues on how to influence and 
plan this human behavior and change. 
These clues provide the groundwork for 
the articles on “Educational Change and 
Social Engineering” in the May 1949 issue 
of Progressive Education. The authors 
present basic concepts, principles, and 
technics in the application of scientific 
method and democratic norms to the 
problems of human relations and change 
—which is the crucial concern of social 
planning and education in our age. 

Taking the case of a school class faced 
with the problem of encouraging pupil 
participation in planning, David Jenkins 
applies the method of “force field analysis.” 
This theory has been tested time and again 
in making changes in industry, with 
fruitful results in increased efficiency. 
According to this theory, the forces militat- 
ing for and against change in any social 
situation, such as a class, a factory, a 
school system, or a community, can be 
identified. To the degree that sound analy- 
sis is made of these forces, the amount 
and direction of resistance that a particu- 
lar change will meet, can be predicted. 
Such analysis makes possible the effective 
planning of change. 

Max Goodson defines four principles of 
these 
principles in a case study of change in a 


social engineering and _ illustrates 
county school system. 

In a penetrating article, Kenneth Benne 
analyzes the problem of ethics involved 
in the deliberate planning of change and 
suggests norms for democratic social 
action. He shows that there need be no 
incompatibility between an engineering 
approach to the solution of educational 
and social problems and the ethics of 


democracy. 
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The problems of resistance to the change 
of teaching methods are treated realistic- 
ally by Herbert Thelen. He diagnoses the 
inevitable resistances and difficulties which 
occur when a teacher seeks to replace 
authoritarian teaching methods, where 
responsibility and control are centered in 
the teacher, with dynamic teaching meth- 
ods, which emphasize responsibility and 
consciousness of students regarding their 
behavior. The socio-psychological mecha- 
nisms underlying these resistances are ¢x- 
plored and methods for dealing with them 
are suggested. 

In his article on “Involving Parents in 
School Problems,” Leland Bradford points 
up several inadequacies in prevailing pro- 
cedures of handling social and educational 
problems. [n a case study of a hypothetical 
but fairly typical community. conflict situ- 
ation, he illustrates how scientific and 
democratic methods can be used to prevent 
or resolve such conflicts and to assure intel- 
ligent social and educational progress. 

John Withall concludes the series of 
articles with a review of some of the 
significant literature in the field of social 
engineering and group dynamics. 

Note: Prospective readers are forewarned that 
some of the articles above do not make casy read- 
ing, nor will they automatically provide the in- 
sight, skills, and technics required for effective 
educational change. Educators, like the culture 
and institutions which produced them and within 
which they function, carry more or less the be- 
havior patterns, perceptions, and standards of our 
social past. Information and knowledge of them- 
selves are not sufficient to create basic change in 
the behavior, perceptions, and standards of ir,- 
dividuals and institutions. It is only as informa- 
tion and knowledge are applied and tested in 
action that meaning becomes manifest. Changes 
in behavior and perception then evolve. Thru 
such experimentation, skills are formed and fur- 
ther understanding is developed. Adult education 


teachers, leaders, and administrators who are 
conscious of their responsibilities for social im- 
provement will find a real challenge in the ap- 
proach of social engincering. 

BenyAMIn SHANGOLD, 

Bureau of Adult Education 

New York State Department 

of Education 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 

COMMUNITY SCHOOLS. By Herbert 
M. Hamlin. Danville, Illinois: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1949. $3.75. 


This book was written to suggest how 
agricultural education might be put inte 
practice in the community schools of the 
nation. Altho intended mainly for thos 
interested in agricultural education 
might also serve the purpose of those im 
terested in a community approach to edu 
cation along other lines. : 

In explaining a community approach to 
education the author defines the commue 
nity school as one whose main purpose if 
is to help people identify their person 
welfare with the welfare of the entire come 
munity and this in turn with the welfaré 
of the state, the nation, and the world, 

The book gives emphasis to the particie 
pation of all people in the solution of ime 
portant community problems by means of 
democratic planning and a_ continuoug 
study of the community. Dr. Hamlin's 
philosophy of education on the community 
level and of leadership development to in- 
sure the participation of all people in a 
better coordination of community resources” 
is a challenge to those concerned with the — 
education of adults in the various fields. 


—Juan E. Strva, 
Department of Education, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Officers, 1948-1950 
Tuomas A. Van Sant, president, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Evererr C. Preston, vicepresident, State Department of Public Instruction, Trenton 
8, N. J. 
Laxanp P. Braprorp, executive secretary and editor, Division of Adult Education Service, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cyan O. Hours, executive committee, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 
Paut Sugars, executive committee, Associate Director, University of California Extension, 
Los Angeles. 
Henry J. Ponrrz, executive committee (past president), State Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Michigan. 
id 
. Saran Stamford, Conn. 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
. Avsert A. Owens, School District of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
. K. A. Scuwerper, Richmond Public Schools, Richmond 19, Va. 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 
. M. S. Rosertson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Puerto Rico. 
. Anprew Henpricxson, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia. 
. Luoyp M. Woxrs, Director of Adult Education, Public Schools, Jackson, Mich. 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
. Arice V. Myers, 3011 High Street, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
VIII. Avice Sowers, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma. 
IX. Jacos Homer Miturin, Texas Technical College, Lubbock, Texas. 
New Mexico and Texas. 
X. Marcarer Hoxe, Executive Secretary of the Adult Education Council of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming. 
XI. Louise W. Hevt, Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk, Calif. 
Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada. 
. Srepuen E, Epcer, Vanport Extension Center of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, Portland 17, Oregon. 
Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington. 
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